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THE MODERN POINT OF VIEW IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


By Richard Elwood Dodge 
Teachers College, New York 


THE OLD AND THE NEw GEOGRAPHY 


NYONE whose school day memories date back twenty years knows that 
A a great change has come over school geography, and in fact’ over all 
geography. While children in some instances may still be learning items of 
information from text books by rote, mumbling over meaningless words until 
they can recite them, most teachers know that there is a better and richer 
geography, although they may venture into it with fear and trembling. The 
real things of geography can no longer be sung in catchy rhymes, and the 
capes and capitals, the mountains and rivers, the cities and the products are 
not memory tests to be boxed as a sailor once boxed his compass. No 
longer can anyone who pretends to any education feel comfortable with only 
an elementary school knowledge of geography. Slowly but surely the spirit 
of the new geography has permeated all geography teaching and from the 
elementary school to and through the university geography can now, at least in 
places, be studied without any fear of exhausting the possibilities of the subject. 

Out of the chaos of scattered facts about the surface of the earth which 
used to be the larger part of geography has been organized a definite science, 
and this new science has already proved itself more valuable than the old. 
System and organization, the modern slogans of business, have been applied 
with success to one of the oldest subjects of human knowledge. The newer 
geography is in consequence easier to learn than was the old geography; while 
there is more to it there is less to be learned, for quantity has given way to 
quality. What is learned is worth remembering, not only for the morrow’s 
lesson but because it is inherently interesting and appeals to the learner as full 
of significance and worth. The boy or girl who has learned through the study 
of a few instances the significance of river valleys in transportation and travel 
approaches his ancient or his United States History with new zest. If the 
influence that surface features exert upon human activities is clearly under- 
stood, history becomes not a game of chess, but the chronicle of human en- 
deavors to solve certain problems amid certain surroundings which exerted an 
influence upon the results of human action. Caesar’s Gallic War, studied as 
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a series of campaigns with no adequate map as a basis of study, and with 
no previous knowledge of man’s relations to river valleys, mountains and 
escarpments, is a meaningless puzzle invented to annoy and perhaps annihilate 
youth. But the same story, studied as it should be studied, placed in the best 
possible representation of the actual landscape, becomes a document of human 
interest. It is a story with meaning in which human minds can be seen to 
be working against natural odds, as a man must ever work. 


A Stupy oF MaAn’s RELATION TO His ENVIRONMENT 


Modern geography with its emphasis on the reasons for human condi- 
tions the world over, in so far as they are the reflex of the background of 
nature, proves its value when it is seen that not only is it helpful in under- 
standing present social conditions but that the same relations have existed 
through all time. Everywhere man is seeking the few essentials of life— 
food, clothing, shelter, and certain necessary accessories, but, of course, in 
different ways in different regions. Amid primitive peoples and in new lands 
each man gecures a large part of these necessities by his own individual effort. 
He knows the soil, the surface and the climate favorable for certain funda- 
mental crops. He struggles to work in sympathy with the natural conditions 
about him and to get adequate reward for his labor. He knows further how 
he is limited by the natural conditions, and what problems climate and soil 
force upon him. ‘Though he may not be able to talk geography or even to 
recognize as worthy of study intimate relations, amid which he lives and 
works, yet he is, in his way, a student of geography. But as countries advance, 
as people become more concentrated, labor more divided, and the rewards of 
labor not goods for immediate use but money; then, though the geographical 


laws are just as definitely operating, they are less easily observed. The man 


who spends his time cutting leather soles from hides by machinery is just as 
much dependent on geographical conditions for his livelihood as the farmer 
of the few years since who raised his own beef animals and tanned his own 
hides for the shoes to be made under his own roof, but the dependence is 
too far removed to be clear. 


A DIFFICULTY IN TEACHING MopERN GEOGRAPHY 


And here is where much of the difficulty arises in the teaching of modern 
geography. ‘Teacher and pupils get little touch with natural forces, except in 
rural communities. Few children are familiar with the difficulties of getting 
the actual necessities of life first hand. They have no basis of information 
upon which to build simple generalizations that can be developed as the 
years go on. The boy who used to ride his horse to the mill with the grist 
for the family flour learned much of the geography of manufacturing first 
hand though his teacher probably never made any use of this knowledge. But 
the boy who goes to the grocery for a bag of flour or perhaps a loaf of 
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bread is far removed from first hand contact with more than one or two 
phases of the problem of the geography of his food supply. His interest must 
be aroused by effort, he must be taught through descriptions of things 
not seen rather than through observation of the things seen. Each step of the 
building up of the geography story on a basis that is itself not clear makes the 
story even more confused, and the generalization at the end becomes a 
forced rather than a natural conclusion. 


Modern geography with all its possible points of contact with human 
interests, as civilization advances and becomes more complex, is in danger of 
becoming impersonal ‘and remote, except where a teacher, with keen insight 
and deep knowledge can choose local personal illustrations that will strike 
home large truths. 


But modern geography can be made personal arid interesting, and when 
a child has seen that it helps him to explain some of his own problems that 
he has pondered over without any thought of their being in any way school 
subjects, he can readily be lead into the higher stages of the work. Modern 
geography deals with the reasons for human conditions on this terrestial body. 
Better a few simple generalizations brought out as the summaries of personal 
experience and observations, than any number of such generalizations that 
have been memorized but which are not based on any personal experiences, 
and satisfy no human need. A boy or girl may laboriously learn about the 
various kinds of harbors and about the efficiency of drowned valleys as har- 
bors but it may not convey any impression to his mind. But the boy who has 
played with chips or leaves in a mud puddle miniature sea knows about har- 
bors first hand, and he has the basis of experience which can be used in geo- 
graphy. 

Such generalizations are the permanent possessions of worth that come 
out of modern geography teaching, they are the basis of future growth and 
culture. True, in the present they can be used to explain the past and 
prophesy as to the future. For ages man has been fighting the mountain 
barriers over the world and has made use of mountain passes. The signific- 
ance of the mountain pass to Hannibal was not different in kind from what 
it was to the last aviator who crossed the Alps as a flying stunt. This rela- 
tion between moving animals and mountains has always obtained through the 
ages and undoubtedly will always obtain. It can be illustrated on a small 
scale or a large. The farm road to a field may be just as good an example 
of this far-reaching relationship as the St. Gothard Pass or the Marshall 
Pass. 


POSSIBILITIES IN THE TEACHING OF MoDERN GEOGRAPHY 


Modern geography is or may be interesting; the older geography was 
not, except to those occasional children who liked to study because they liked 
puzzles. Modern geography deals with permanencies and not merely with 
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facts of fleeting value; the older geography did not. Modern geography is 
human in its content and in the method that may be employed in teaching it; 
the older geography was a collection of dry bones and the methods employed 
in teaching it were unhuman if not inhuman. Modern geography is worth 
while both in the getting and after it is secured. But above all modern 
geography is a subject as much for adults as for children. It is a grown up 
subject that may tax the abilities of the best trained specialists, while at the 
same time it is full of inspiration for all who yield themselves to its fascinat- 
ing field. 


There is something satisfying and inspiring which cémes to a person from 
the study of subjects dealing with conceptions of time and space. The geo- 
logist may lead us back into time an eon at a step, and the astronomer can 
have us gaze into space beyond the powers of imagination or realization, and 
each will open our minds to the largeness of truth and nature. The petty 
things of life seem in comparison so trivial as to be almost beneath considera- 
tion. When the world presses and life seems full to overflowing with insis- 
tent, narrowing demands, one may carry his thoughts out to space, or, gazing 
at some ancient land surface recorded in the rocks, be transported in mind 
so far back in time that the present ‘s forgotten in the contemplation of the 
vastness of what has been and is to be. The ability to gain solace, refreshment 
and encouragement from such contemplation is one of the great assets of life 


to many. 


But geological time and astronomical space, appealing as they are, and 
much as they lead us to contemplate the infinite are to many less satisfying 
than the large visions that the geographer may see in his mind’s eye. He 
who can reduce the complexity of modern life to its simpler elements, and 
who can see how the elementary relations of life to the environing condi- 
tions have persisted in kind, though varying in quality, all through human 
history, has a new view point from which to guage the present and with 
which to judge the future. The “everlasting hills’ are but fleeting scenes 
when viewed from the stand point of earth history; they are like the shadow 
of the low-lying summer cloud which passes in a moment. But from the 
standpoint of a single human experience they are everlasting, and the changes 
through the ages were so slow that no one person ever was aware of any 
change in them. Neither has man’s relations to hills changed much; ever- 
lasting in form they have been everlasting in function. Through the ages 
the stage has been set and the play of life has gone on. ‘The actors have 
changed but they have always acted against a definite background and the 
history of their efforts must be interpreted in the presence of that back- 
ground. This interpretation modern geography makes possible and the ability 
to see not only the uniformity of nature but the uniformity of man’s rela- 
tions to nature is not the least of the benefits and pleasures that comes from 
dipping below the school surface of modern geography. 
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IRON 


By C. L. Dake 
Missouri School of Mines, Rolla, Mo. 


RON is one of the most widespread and abundant metals in nature, rank- 
I ing fourth among all the known chemical elements, as shown in the fol- 


lowing table: 
Per cent of earth’s crust 


Silicon 
Aluminum 


It sometimes occurs as native or metallic iron, especially in meteorites, 
and more rarely, in the rocks of the earth, but usually it occurs in combina- 
tion with other chemical elements in a great variety of compounds; the total 
number of iron-bearing minerals certainly reaching well above a hundred. Of 
these, very few contain enough iron or are sufficiently abundant to rank as 
ores. 

Four minerals furnish practically all the iron mined in the world. Their 
relative importance in this country is shown in the following table: 

Mineral Furnishes per cent of Iron 
produced in U. S. 

Hematite 

Limonite 

Magnetite 

Siderite 

Since the origin and mode of occurrence of these several ores of iron 
vary greatly, it will be necessary to discuss each separately. 


HEMATITE Fe,O, * 


Hematite is an oxide of iron, like ordinary red iron rust. It is by far the 
most abundant ore of iron known, furnishing 88 per cent of that metal mined 
in the United States. Though it is widely distributed in this country, and 
mined in many places, the two most important hematite-producing areas are 
the Lake Superior district, and the Birmingham field, in Alabama. Each dis- 
trict produces a characteristic type of ore. 

Before discussing these districts, brief mention must be made of a cer- 
tain chemical peculiarity of iron that has an important bearing on its behavior 
in nature. It exists in two conditions, known respectively as the ferrous and 
the ferric, either of which may be converted into the other. Ferrous iron is re- 
latively soluble in water, but by the addition of oxygen, changes to the 


*In these formulae, Fe=iron, O=oxygen, H=hydrogen, C=carbon and Si= 
Silicon. CO,—Carbon dioxide, consisting of one atom of carbon, and two 
atoms of oxygen. H,O=water, consisting of two atoms of hydrogen and one of 
oxygen, etc. 
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ferric form, which is only very slightly soluble in water. If by any means 
the oxygen be again removed, the iron is once more converted into the ferrous 
state and rendered soluble. 


Lake Superior Hematites——When these ores were being laid down, the 
Lake Superior Region was beneath the sea, sands and clays were being washed 


‘into that sea, spread over the bottom, and consolidated into the rocks which 


we now find there. In this remote past there were also many volcanoes in 
the region, some of which poured out their lavas underneath the sea. 


Now it is believed that the soluble ferrous iron in these hot lavas was 
probably dissolved by the sea water and laid down with much silica (SiO,) 
in layers on the sea bottom, between layers of sand and mud which soon 
buried them. But whatever the original sources of the iron, it is certain 
that it was laid down on the sea bottom and buried by other sediments. And 
the steps of its further history are proved almost beyond doubt. 


The iron thus laid down was mostly in the ferrous form, and contained 
so much silica that it was too impure for an iron ore. This impure mixture 
of ferrous iron and silica has been named the “Iron Formation.” It can 
still be seen in marty places, lying between beds of other rock. Many such 
beds of iron formation occur, some of which are miles in extent, and as 
much as one thousand feet thick. 


Powerful forces of the type which have made mountains, then bent the 
iron formation into great folds and broke it across in fractures called faults. 
The region was raised above the sea, and the newly formed rivers wore away 
the overlying rocks and exposed the buried iron formation at the surface. 
But still the iron was in the ferrous, or soluble, form and still it contained 
too much silica to be an ore. 


The oxygen of the air and that dissolved in the water began to act on 
the ferrous iron wherever it was exposed at the surface, or along the great 
folds and fractures where waters could enter freely, and oxidized it to the 
ferric, or insoluble, form of hematite, Fe,O,. But still the iron formation 
contained too much silica to be an ore. Now silica itself is not usually very 
soluble, but in this formation it exists as chert (flint) which is more soluble 
than the hematite. So whereever the waters could get at the formation 
at the surface, or deeper along the folds and fractures, it dissolved out the 
more soluble silica, and left the insoluble pure hematite behind as an ore. 
For this reason, though the iron formations are very extensive, it is only those 
parts exposed at the surface or along fractures or folds where the silica could 
be removed, that are rich enough to constitute ore bodies. The portion which 
has not been changed is called the lean iron formation. 


The Lake Superior region consists of several so-called Iron Ranges, of 
which the most widely known are the Vermilion, Cuyuna, and Mesabi ranges 
in Minnesota; the Marquette, Menominee, and Crystal Falls ranges in Michi- 
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gan, the Penokee-Gogebic range in Michigan and Wisconsin, and the Florence 
and Baraboo ranges in Wisconsin. 

Clinton Hematites of Birmingham, Alabama.—These ores receive their 
name from Clinton, N. Y., where they were first discovered. ‘Their greatest 
development is at Birmingham, Ala., while other important deposits are found 
in Tennessee and New York, and smaller deposits in Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Kentucky, and at Iron Ridge and Mayville, Wisconsin. They occur in from 
one to four beds of hematite, from a few inches to forty feet in thickness, 
separated by, and lying in beds of shale, limestone, and sandstone. There are 
two varieties, one called odlitic, or flaxseed ore, being made up of small rounded 
concretionary granules such as are often found at the present time accumulat- 
ing on the bottom of certain Swedish lakes; and the other called fossil ore, 
consisting almost wholly of fragments of small shells, petrified in iron ore. 

These ores were probably carried to the sea by rivers, as ferrous iron, and 
as the waters spread out over broad, shallow, coastal swamps, were oxidized 
to the insoluble ferric form and laid down as thin beds of hematite, to be 
buried later beneath beds of sand, clay, or limestone. 

These beds are probably now found in much the same form in which they 
were laid down, and have not gone through the process of oxidation and re- 
moval of silica which has enriched the Lake Superior ores. 


LimoniTeE 2Fe,O,;. 3H,O 


Limonite, frequently called brown hematite, is simply a combination of 
two parts of hematite with three parts of water. It occurs chiefly as the two 
types known as residual ores and bog ores, and furnishes about 7 per cent of 
iron mined in the United States. 

Residual Limonite-——When any rock weathers, the soluble minerals are 
carried away in solution and the insoluble material remains behind,—is said 
to be residual. Iron is a common impurity in most rocks. If it is in the 
ferric form it is insoluble, if in the ferrous form when it weathers, it will 
quickly take on oxygen, and become insoluble. The most soluble type of rock ° 
is a limestone, and it frequently happens that if the limestone contains much 
iron the soluble lime is carried away, leaving the insoluble iron behind. If 
the limestone contained only 3 per cent iron, the removal of every 100 pounds 
of limestone would leave behind 3 pounds of ore. Such residual deposits of 
iron from limestone are usually small, but are widely distributed, especially 
in the Appalachian Mountains. Deposits are also known in Oregon, Mis- 
souri, and at Spring Valley in Wisconsin. 

Another type of residual limonite results from the weathering of iron 
pyrites, or fools gold. This mineral, a compound of iron and sulphur, is of 
no value as an ore of iron because of the difficulty of removing the sulphur. 
But when exposed to weathering, the sulphur forms sulphuric acid, which is 
carried away in solution, and the iron takes on oxygen and water, and be- 
comes limonite, remaining behind as a residual ore. The residual limonite of a 
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weathered pyrite vein is often called the “Gossan”: or “iron hat” of the 
vein, and has been mined for iron, as in the “Great Gossan Lead” of Virginia. 

Residual ores usually take on water and become limonite, but are some- 
times without the water and are then hematite. Very valuable deposits of 
residual ore, in part hematite, are found in Cuba, being the insoluble residue 
from the weathering of igneous rocks. 

Bog Limonites.—It frequently happens that rivers carry small amounts 
of ferrous iron in solution, especially if they flow over soils or rocks that are 
rich in iron. If the rivers flow into shallow lakes or stagnant swamps, so 
that most of the water is exposed for a considerable time to the air, the iron 
may be oxidized to the ferric or insoluble form, and be dropped out of solu- 
tion, forming thin layers of bog iron ore. Such bog ores are now forming 
in many small lakes and swamps, especially in the glaciated portions of 
North America and Europe, where swamps are abundant. 

Sometimes these ores are simply shovelled or dredged from the bottom 
of the lake or swamp, as in the Three Rivers district of Quebec, or in certain 
Swedish lakes, where the iron accumulates so fast that it may be completely 
removed, and a new layer formed every ten years. A layer from three to 
five inches thick can be worked at a profit. Sometimes soil is washed over 
the layers of ore, and they may become deeply buried and have to be mined 
by underground methods. Although abundant in the United States, little or 


no bog ore is mined here, because it cannot compete with the high grade Lake 
Superior ores. 


MAGNETITE Fe,O, 


Magnetite is another abundant oxide of iron. Like metallic iron and un- 
like most of the other iron minerals, it has the power of magnetically attract- 
ing the compass needle, whence the name magnetite. This property makes it 
possible to use the compass in prospecting for bodies of magnetite, any un- 
usual disturbance of the needle indicating the presence of the mineral. Since 
- it requires only very small amounts of magnetite to disturb the compass, un- 
usual attractions of the needle do not always mean enough of the iron to be 
mined. 

Bodies of hematite and limonite, when subjected to extreme heat or pres- 
sure, may be altered wholly or in part to magnetite. Small amounts of mag- 
netite have been thus formed in the iron formation of the Lake Superior 
region, and many magnetite belts in Ontario are probably also the result of 
heat and pressure on beds of hematite. 

When masses of molten rock cool and solidify, it sometimes happens that 
the iron they contain crystallizes out first, as magnetite, before the rest of the 
mass completely solidifies; and due to certain causes not well understood, col- 
lects into great masses of magnetite. This process is called “magmatic segre- 
gation,’ from magma, a molten rock. Contrary to widespread popular belief 
this is one of the very few types of ores that have actually solidified from a 
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molten mass. Such magmatic segregation deposits of magnetite are mined in 


the Adirondacks of New York, and in Sweden. 
SmERITE FeCO, 


Siderite is a combination of ferrous oxide and carbon dioxide to form iron 
carbonate. Where bog limonites are laid down in swamps with much decay- 
ing vegetation, the carbon of the vegetable matter rots, or oxidizes, taking oxy- 
gen from the iron to unite with the carbon, making carbon dioxide—CO,. The 
removal of the oxygen from the iron reduces it to the ferrous form, and the 
ferrous iron unites with the carbon dioxide to form an iron carbonate, or si- 
derite. This occurs only where there is much decaying vegetation, as in peat 
bogs. For that reason much siderite is found in coal beds, where it is called 
black-band ore. Very little is mined in this country, the only production being 
from Ohio, but in England the siderite ores are important. 


MINING 


Most of the bog and residual ores, by reason of their origin, are of shal- 
low occurrence and are usually mined in open pits. ‘The hematite and mag- 
netite are more apt to be deep seated and are often mined from shafts by ordin- 
ary underground methods. Many of the iron mines of Michigan go to depths 
of 1200 feet or more. 

On the Mesabi range in northern Minnesota occur the largest deposits 
of hematite known on this continent. Most of these deposits are near the 
surface and are mined in immense open pits. Great steam shovels load the 
ore onto trains which are run into the pits, there filled, and hauled directly 
from the pit to the docks at Two Harbors, Duluth, or Superior, where it is 
automatically dumped into the vessels with no rehandling of the ore. It is 
the tremendous quantity and easy accessibility of the Mesabi ore which has 
made it impossible to mine at a profit the smaller and lower grade ore bodies 
in so many other localities. 

SMELTING 

From the foregoing discussion, it has been learned that practically all 
our ores of iron are compounds of iron and oxygen, mixed with rock, chiefly 
silica or limestone. With these are other harmful substances, chief of which 
are phosphorus and sulphur. The process of smelting consists in. removing the 
oxygen, the rock, and the other impurities. 

It is a well knqwn fact that mixtures of silica and lime in the proper 
Proportions melt at lower temperatures than either silica or lime alone. Any 
substance added to an ore to make it melt more easily is called a flux. Ores 
high in silica need lime for a flux, and ores high in lime, a silica flux. Since 
most of our iron ores are high in silica, lime is the most common flux. In 
addition to making the ore melt at a lower temperature and saving fuel, the 
flux also attracts and draws off certain other impurities such as sulphur. 

In the furnaces are placed layers of the iron ore, layers of the flux 
(usually limestone), and, layers of coke, all alternating. The mass is melted 
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by burning the coke. As the coke, which is carbon, burns it must have 
oxygen, which it takes from the iron oxide. The carbon of the coke unites 
with this oxygen to form carbon dioxide, which passes off as a gas, leaving be- 
hind a molten mass of iron and rock with the other impurities. Since the 
iron is heavier than the rock, it settles to the bottom and the melted rock, 
called slag, is poured off, leaving behind it the iron, which must be still 
further purified to remove the remainder of the sulphur, phosphorus, and other 
harmful ingredients usually present. 


PRODUCTION 
In 1909 (the latest available world statistics) the four leading iron- 
producing countries ranked approximately as follows: 


Per cent World’s output—1909 
United States 42 per cent 
Germany 21 per cent 
United Kingdom 12 per cent 
France 914, per cent 
In the United States the chief iron producing states rank as follows: 
Minnesota 57 per cent 
Michigan 22 per cent 
Alabama 914 per cent 
New York 21% per cent 

It is of special interest to note that while the United States in 1909 pro- 
duced 42 per cent of the world’s iron, 8014 per cent of that production 
comes from the Lake Superior region, which is therefore producing 33.7 
per cent of the world’s supply. 

The great Mesabi range is producing 6714 per cent of the iron of the 
Lake Superior region. ‘Therefore it is furnishing 54 per cent of the iron 
mined in the United States and 22.7 per cent, or very nearly one fourth of 
the world’s supply of iron. 
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LEIPZIG—THE SUM OF PARALLEL FORCES 
By Eugene Van Cleef, University of Leipzig 
OMPARED with the many cities of Europe annually visited by thou- 
sands of foreign (particularly American) tourists, Leipzig has re- 
ceived little attention. Because of the fact that it is growing extremely rapidly 
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and is gaining a commercial recognition of no little consequence, a very brief 
survey may prove of some interest. 

If upon a map of Germany (conical projection) one constructs a triangle 
with Berlin, Hamburg and Leipzig, the three leading cities of Germany, as 
the three determining points, a right-angled triangle will result with Leipzig 
































FIG. 1—Showing location of Leipzig (L) in Germany. The city is common to 
right angled triangles DLB and LBH. 


lying at the apex of the 60° angle (See Fig. I). Or further if one con- 
structs another triangle with Berlin, Leipzig and Dresden as the critical 
points, again a right-angled triangle will result with Leipzig at the apex of 
the right-angle. Incidentally it may be worth noting that Magdeburg, the 
center of the beet-sugar industry of Germany, lies upon the side of the triangle 
connecting Leipzig and Hamburg, and is almost exactly one-third the dis- 
tance to the latter city. 
Its STRATEGIC LOCATION 


A geographic description of a city would not be complete without the 
location in exact figures. However, the brevity of ‘this paper necessitates the 
elimination of an interpretation of these figures which have considerable 
meaning and allows merely mention of the fact that its latitude is 51°13’N. 
and longitude 12°28’E. ‘The total area of the municipality which includes 
many small towns is in round numbers 500 square miles. 

Leipzig has been a strategic point on the vast glaciated German plain 
practically throughout recorded history. The reason is revealed in the stream 
arrangement in its vicinity plus the fact that this point is one of several that 
lay upon the N.W.—S.E. and S.W.—N.E. cross-roads as well as E.-W. 
road. Three small streams, the Elster, Parthe and Pleisse meet where the 
Elster, into which the two latter streams flow, bends toward the west to 
flow into the larger Saale. Since these streams with their tributaries cross 
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the highways of travel, traffic necessarily has to cross them. It being easier to 
bridge few rivers than many, the junction of these water courses naturally 
becomes the place of most frequent crossing. It is just here where the original 
settlements that subsequently composed Leipzig, were founded. 

The development of the-city has been intermittent, but always aided by 





























FIG. 2.—Sketch of the Leipzig area, the city as a consequence of the junction 
of rivers, A. 


“parallel forces’ —to borrow a term from Physics. Wars have constituted the 
primary interruptions. ‘The settlement seems to have been a favorite place 
for sieges. In 1547 it was besieged; six times during the 30 Years War it 
found itself surrounded by the enemy for varying periods of time and it 
figured as the critical point in the Battle of Nations in 1813 when Napo- 
leon’s hold on Europe was wrenched loose by the allied forces of Austria, Prus- 
sia and Russia. The rivers in this vicinity form a concentrating system—hence 
the tendency of armies traversing Germany from the east toward the west or 
vice versa to meet here. Though these breaks may seem to have constituted 
negative forces in the upbuilding of the city they culminated in an advantage. 
This strategic point became the seat of government for years and thereby 
attracted people; even today it remains the meeting place of the Supreme 
Tribunal of Germany. Still another force favoring Leipzig was the arbi- 
trary command of Emperor Maximilian I. who in 1507 ordered the holding 
of Fairs within a radius of approximately 68.5 miles (15 German miles) 
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to be illegal. Thus the geographic location as a natural force plus the artifi- 
cial forces just mentioned worked together in the upbuilding of the advant- 
ages which are Leipzig’s today. 


CLIMATE AND SOIL OF THE REGION 


Leipzig is one of the few cities of Germany that have been favored by the 
effects of glaciation. In contrast with the poor sandy glacial soils that cover 
most of the North German Plain, are the rich, clayey glacial soils in its im- 
mediate vicinity. Aside from a few scattered sandy spots the soil is admirably 
adapted not only to farming upon an intensive but also extensive scale. 

The climatic characteristics cause the list of plants to be made up of 
the hardier varieties. The average temperature for January is—1.1°C. 
(30°F.) and for July 18.2° C. (64.7° F.). The average temperature for 
winter is—0.2° C. (31.6° F.) and for summer 17.7° C. (62.8° F.). The 
last frost in spring occurs about April 14 and the first frost in autumn about 
October 24. The relative humidity is rather high, averaging 80 per cent. 
This fact is strikingly shown by the amount of moss-covering upon the forest 
trees. The rainfall, 24.7 inches, is quite moderate. The list of products in- 
cludes wheat (winter and summer varieties), rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar 
beets, meadow hay and a variety of small truck garden products. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


Nature has provided not only a means for a food supply but also ma- 
terials for use in manufacture. The glacial clays constitute the basis for ex- 
tensive brick manufactories. "The extent to which brick is used is shown 
by the predominance of brick structures over stone. Many of the largest 
buildings which have the appearance of stone or concrete are merely brick with 
an outer coating of plaster, stucco, Portland cement or other similar ma- 
terial. However, reinforced concrete is coming into extensive use very rapidly. 
Brown coal in the immediate vicinity, much of which is briquetted, furnishes 
the principal fuel supply. Hard coal near Zwickau and Chemintz to the 
south of the city, combined with iron ore in the Erzgebirge near the coal, 
and limestone only a few miles to the west, makes possible the manufacture of 
pig iron and steel. 

The role of the industries in the life of the people is not slight. Forty- 
five per cent of the residents of Leipzig and fifty-seven per cent of those 
in the outlying districts are engaged in industrial pursuits. Among the in- 
dustries which number in the hundreds, may be noted especially the manufac- 
ture of books, paper, textiles, machinery parts, musical instruments, chemicals 
and rubber goods. Further, Leipzig is a center for the sale of wares not native 
‘to it, namely: furs and pelts, hides, leather and leather goods, clocks, glass- 
ware, chinaware, and toys. 

Leipzig ranks next to Hamburg and Berlin as an important commercial 
center of Germany. While cities nearby, such as Halle, Erfurt, Merseburg 
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and Bitterfeld, have had similar or equal opportunities geographically for de- 
velopment, the fact that Leipzig outgrew them must be ascribed very largely 
to artificial factors such as the decree of Maximilian I. and similar political 
movements. ‘Thus, here is an instance where, though geographical principles 
play a part, it is necessary to recognize the preponderance of the non-geographi- 
cal. 

THE Fairs oF LEIPZIG 


A story of Leipzig would not be finished were not some details of the 
Fairs included. The city is the center not only for the largest Fairs in Germ- 
any, but probably also in all the world. These occur in spring (Easter Fair) 
and autumn (Michaelmas Fair). The fur-traders hold a New Year Fair 
besides, having exhibits however at both of the others. At this Fair busi- 
ness is done chiefly in American and Russian furs. At the present time the 
street upon which most of the fur-traders are located presents a busy scene 
of preparation for the January exhibit. 

The Easter Fair is the largest and most important of the year. Every 
country of consequence is represented by both buyers and sellers. Special 
buildings wherein goods may be displayed, have been provided by private 
capital as well as by the city administration. The very rapid growth of these 
fairs whose annual sales amount to $50,000,000, is evidenced by the number 
of buildings now under construction for the accommodation of the merchants’ 


displays; by the increasing number of hotels, including marked improvements 
in the facilities of the old hotels, and finally by the construction of the finest 
railroad depot known to Europe, fairly rivalling the best in America. 

That Leipzig is destined to become an increasingly important center not 
only of Germany but Europe seems very certain. The forces, while not at 
present always geographical, continue to concentrate upon the city and to 
add to its ever-growing welfare. 





WEATHER Map oF THE NorTHERN HEMISPHERE.—On January 1, 
1914, the United States Weather Bureau began the publication at Washing- 
ton of a weather map of the Northern Hemisphere. Hereafter this map will 
be printed on the reverse side of the morning weather map of the United 
States. ‘ 

In beginning this important publication it seemed advisable not to re- 
tain the arbitrary and irrational units ordinarily employed for measuring 
pressure and temperature of the atmosphere, but to adopt the more scientific 
and rational units of the C. G. S. system. Accordingly, the reported pressures 
are all expressed in dynamic units in which a pressure of 750.06 mm. of 
mercury corresponds to a force of 1,000,000 dynes. Following the sugges- 
tion of Bjerknes this absolute unit of pressure is called 1 bar=1,000 milli- 
bars. The reported temperatures have all been reduced to the absolute scale 
(Centigrade) on which the temperature of melting ice is 273°. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL INFLUENCES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SCANDINAVIA 
By Frederick Homburg, Woodward High School, Cincinnati 


io dependence of man on his environment is everywhere apparent, some- 

times more, sometimes less. Contour, climate, bodies of water, vegeta- 
tion, all influence his development. What is true of individuals and of com- 
munities holds, too, for nations; this dependence is strikingly shown in the 
history of the Norse countries. 

Scandinavia at present embraces three governments: Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway. This was not always so. There was a time when little Den- 
mark lorded it over both Sweden and Norway; and long before that, Danish 
kings ruled England and Scotland; and the Danes left their mark not only 
in the names of places, but also in the dialects of Great Britain, as for ex- 
ample, the Lowland Scotch. Now, why should the people of the smallest 
country of the three be most aggressive and become most powerful, when 
Danes, Swedes and Norwegians come from practically the same stock? We 
must look to environment for the answer. 


Norway 


One of the most interesting of ocean trips is the ride up the coast of 
Norway. It is a many-thousand-island trip along a rocky coast; and this 
coast is indented by long, deep fiords presenting scenery often of overpower- 
ing grandeur. On the whole journey from Christiania to North Cape, an 
observant traveler cannot fail to note how deserted the islands are, and how 
few are the signs of habitation on the long coast line. The climate is mild 
and moist but the land is unproductive. Why barren rock everywhere? Be- 
cause in glacial times this country was completely scoured; all loose material 
was pushed into the sea, and the rock masses smoothed off so well that many 
still have the appearance of having been recently polished. As a result, the 
inhabitants must look for sustenance to the mother of life, the sea. 

There are banks where in season fish are caught in enormous quantities ; 
the main catch includes cod, herring and lobsters. This one-sided develop- 
ment of human activity must be supplemented by trade to furnish those neces- 
sities and luxuries which are not produced at home. The merchant is there- 
fore a man of importance as was the chieftain of old; his house and ware- 
house stand out above the humbler dwellings of the fishermen. ‘The cold, 
barren heights have always been barriers to intercourse, while the long, deep 
fiords afford excellent means of communication. 

Excellent harbors, wood for shipbuilding, fisheries and commerce have 
combined to make the Norwegians a sea-faring people. Until recently indus- 
tries such as shipbuilding and cooperage depended on the sea, but now they 
are beginning to utilize the steady and abundant waterpower of the country 
for example, for making nitrates of atmospheric nitrogen. To repeat: little 
arable land compelled dependence on and familiarity with the sea; the ele- 
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vated, bleak fjeld separated the settlements, so that there was no intercourse 
between the dwellers on the fiords except by water. Disunion was the con- 
sequence of physical separation. Internal dissention and the inability of the 
country to support a growing population led to migration; and thus the 
Normans settled in Normandy, conquered England, settled Iceland, discovered 
Greenland and even North America long before the time of Columbus. It 
must be remembered that by migration Norway did not loose the weakest 
and poorest, rather the adventuresome, the progressives, while the conserva- 
tives stayed at home. No wonder then that for centuries Denmark ruled Nor- 
way down to 1814, when by entering into a personal union with Sweden, 
Norway regained its independence; and very recently it has broken even the 
personal union with Sweden and again has a king of its own. 


SWEDEN 


While the west slope of the Scandinavian highland is precipitous, the 
southeastern slope is gradual and this represents Sweden. Rounded hills, 
polished and grooved rocks, moraines, erratic blocks often of enormous 
size, call attention everywhere to the work of former glaciers. Dense forests 
once covered the entire country and they still occupy much of the surface. 
As usual in recently glaciated regions, the country is dotted with beautiful 
lakes; the larger ones in the southern part are an important means of inter- 
course. The rivers are used for floating timber, for waterpower and for 
fish. They flow right across the country, i. e., they flow southeast while 
Sweden extends from northeast to southwest. 

The short, swift rivers, the dense forests, the rough country, all com- 
bined to make communication difficult; thus union of the people was de- 
layed and Sweden for a long time was ruled by Denmark. ‘The massacre 
of Stockholm roused Gustavus Vasa and he led his Swedes,in successful re- 
volt. Once free and united, Sweden became one of the foremost powers in 
Europe; and it expanded, conquering Finland, the Baltic Provinces and parts 
of northern Germany. Subsequently the rising Russia pushed back Sweden, 
which in 1809 had to give up Finland where the influence had been most 
beneficial. 

Now Sweden, confined to the peninsula and its islands, has been de- 
veloping its resources. It was fortunate that the value of the Swedish forests 
was not recognized till western Europe was nearly deforested; for then there 
was a ready market for the Swedish product, and the Swedes were able to 
profit by the experience of others. They now have in Sweden a good system 
of forestry; and government and private men are working at the problem 
of profitably utilizing and at the same time conserving the resource. Along 
with this forest work goes not only the dressing of lumber, and other wood- 
working industries, but also wood distillation and the making of pulp and of 
paper. Swedish film paper for many years was the best and it is still hard 
to equal; Swedish safety matches are known everywhere. 
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In the southern part where the population is densest, agriculture is the 
main occupation and is very successful. Sweden has for centuries been a 
mining country and it was formerly the greatest copper producer. Its richness 
in economic minerals stimulated chemical research and names such as Schule 
and Berzelius are familiar even to many outside of the chemical field. Sweden 
has long been outclassed in the production of copper and iron, and (unfor- 
tunately till now) its rich iron ore is contaminated with phosphoruus. Now, 
since the basic process has made phosphorous-bearing iron deposits desirable, 
way up north beyond where agriculture or even forestry is possible, 
there is feverish activity in moving and exporting the rich and 
easily-mined iron ore. The formation is ancient like that of our Lake Super- 
ior region, with no coal; hence the ore is sent to other countries. The most 
recent development in Sweden is the utilizing of water power by conversion 
into electric current; this is the foundation of much of the wood industry, of 
the textile industry and of the newest the electro-chemical industry. 


DENMARK 


‘The Danes found a home on the Jutland peninsula and the West Baltic 
Islands. Both peninsula and islands have the same general character; pleasant 
rolling country with no elevation over 500 feet above sea level. The soil was 
formed of the ground moraine of the giant glacier in the ice age, and it is 
fairly fertile except on the west coast of Jutland, where sand dunes abound. 
Outside of fine clay and limestone, economic minerals are not found; hence in 
the absence of coal (and of waterpower) there can be no great industrial de- 
velopment. It is natural that because of Denmark’s position in the midst of 
the seas, its commerce and its fisheries should be of note; but the chief busi- 
ness in Denmark is farming of the most intensive character; its animal hus- 
bandry (especially dairying and horse breeding), has a world-wide favorable 
reputation. In remote times, the Danes formed an agricultural community, 
the land was favorable to travel, no place was very far from the sea, and the 
many channels served rather to unite than to separate the people. Their 
position was a sea-controlling one, as they held the straits that connect the 
North and the Baltic seas; and this together with means of rapidly concen- 
trating forces gave them advantages, both in attack and defense. It is not 
surprising then that the Danes were not only an independent but a con- 
quering people. When we read Hamlet, we must think not of the Den- 
mark of today, but of the times when, because of its unity and its favorable 
position, coupled with the dissentions of its neighbors, it was a formidable 
power. Of outside possessions it still holds Iceland, Greenland, and the 
islands St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John in the West Indies. ‘These 
Danish West Indies are the islands which the United States at one time 
was eager to acquire and whose purchase by some European power is feared. 
Its advantage of position Denmark utilized for centuries by levying a toll 
on ships passing through the channel; but in 1867 it accepted a large sum 
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for relinquishing these claims, and since then this check to commerce has 
been removed. It may be well to recall that as the United States was the 
first power to compel the Barbary States to give up claim to tribute, so it 
was first to object to Denmark’s demands by informing the Danish govern- 
ment that American ships would no longer pay sound-dues. By cutting a 
canal through the base of the Jutland peninsula and thus tapping the Baltic, 
the Germans have succeeded in directing some of the Baltic trade to Ham- 
burg; but Copenhagen, with its position between the Scandinavian peninsula 
and Germany, and between England and Russia, will continue to be of great 
commercial importance. 





SUGGESTIONS ON THE SELECTION OF SUBJECT MATTER IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY* 


C. F. Knirk 
West Technical High School, Cleveland, O. 


ROM the standpoint of the geography teacher, the following criteria, 

as proposed by Professor Frank M. McMurry, are very valuable. In 

speaking of the selection of subject-matter he makes the following proposi- 
tions: 

“1. Whatever cannot be shown to have a plain relation to some real 
need of life, whether aesthetic, ethical, or utilitarian in the narrower sense, 
must be dropped. 

“2. Whatever is not reasonably within the child’s comprehension. 

“3. Whatever is unlikely to appeal to his interest; unless it is posi- 
tively demanded for the first very weighty reason. 

“4. Whatever topics or details are so isolated or irrelevant that they 
fail to be a part of any series or chain of ideas, and therefore fail to be 
necessary for the appreciation of any large point.” 

Subject matter selected according to the standards prepared by Profes- 
sor McMurry, when properly presented, will give the student much knowl- 
edge and training that will enable him better to adapt himself to his: sur- 
roundings and make him a more valuable unit in his community. More than 
this, the conditions under which the individual lives and the welfare of the 
community will be taken into consideration. 

Strayer says, “Education aims so to adjust the individual to the group 
that the welfare of society as a whole may be advanced..”” If the geographi- 
cal subject matter is well selected, it should be more easily accomplished in the 
geography class than in any other. Properly presented the entire subject 
matter deals with the inter-relations between cause and effect; the responses 
of man to his suroundings; the inter-actions between the animate and the 
inanimate. Thus viewed educationally the lesson in geography is not com- 


*Read before the Geography Section of the N. E. Ohio Teachers Associa- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 24, 1913. 
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plete unless it gives the boy a better understanding of his surroundings, a 

keener appreciation of his limitations and possibilities, a deeper sympathy with 

his fellow men, and greater ability to meet the problems of his day and age. 
THE NEED OF ELIMINATION 

The facts of geography are so numerous that the great problem is to 
know what to teach and what to eliminate. There are, of course, a large 
number of ways in which such facts can be presented, many of which are 
logical. But we must not forget that the arrangement of facts which may 
be logical to a mature mind may not be logical from the point of view of 
the immature mind of a high school child. The field of geography is so 
broad that large groups of facts can be selected and presented to the child 
so that they will not only be easily comprehended but they will also arouse 
his interests and awaken his enthusiasm to a keen realization of the close 
relationship which exists between man and his physical surroundings. 

In accordance with what has already been said, in the selection and 
organization of material in geography four tests should be applied. 1. Only 
those facts should be used which can be shown to have a plain relation to 
some real need of life. 2. Only such facts as are reasonably within the 
child’s comprehension are worthy of consideration. 3. Only such facts as 
are likely to appeal to the interest of the child need be incorporated. 4. Only 
such other facts as are necessary for the appreciation of any large point may 
receive attention. 

In our enthusiasm to show the relation between cause and effect we have 
frequently overlooked these fundamental principles in the selection and or- 
ganization of subject matter. This is, I believe, the fundamental reason 
why more or less dissatisfaction exists regarding the great majority of the 
' physical geographies now in use. ‘Thus for example the average physical 
geography now in use has from 16 to 36 pages on volcanoes. ‘The study 
thus presented is exhaustive but I wonder if the average child is made to 
see that the facts involved have any relation whatever to “some real need of 
life.” These discussions are full of cause and effect. In them we find 
elaborate discussions regarding the causes of volcanoes and complete studies on 
the development of the land forms produced by them. ‘To the adult mind 
such studies may be interesting but they do not qualify as material for educa- 
tional purposes. In an encyclopedia such facts may have a place but they 
are worthless in a text book used in the public schools where the aim is to 
make boys and girls into men and women who shall have an understanding 
of and an interest in nature about them. I believe that in effect the work 
associated with the acquiring of a large quantity of facts (facts which are 
entirely worthless in the judgment of the boys) frequently causes the hoy 
to leave school. Furthermore, I believe that many teachers have been called 
failures because of their inability to teach successfully such un-teachable facts. 
You, no doubt, have taught with emphasis the facts regarding revived rivers, 
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antecedent rivers, etc., and yet probably not one of you can successfully apply 
even one of Professor McMurry’s tests and show that these facts should be 
included as subject matter in first year high school geography. 


THE PRESENT TREND 


The writers of text books have felt the reaction which followed the 
general dissatisfaction among pupils and teachers and in the recent books 
many of them are trying to create a new interest in their books by attach- 
ing paragraphs or even chapters which have to do with the life responses to 
physical conditions. Such paragraphs and chapters are a step in the right 
direction for in them we frequently find much material which has educa- 
tional value. The educational value of such facts, however, could be in- 
creased by having them incorporated in the part of the text dealing with a 
region. 

Looking beyond these books one can see a new presentation of the essen- 
tials of geography. In this new presentation, the facts will be selected and 
organized so as to show the close relationship which exists between man’s 
activities, his institutions and mode of living, and the physical conditions under . 
which he lives. The aim will not be to show how certain conditions produce 
land forms, as valleys, plains, hills, and mountains, but to show that the 
activities and habits of man are more or less influenced by such land forms. 
The student will come to look upon plains not as vast expanses of level land 
but as oases in the great land masses of the world upon which multitudes 
of people gain a living while they prepare the food upon which the millions 
who toil in factories, shops and offices live. They will come to look upon 
plains as the granaries of the world which, because of easy routes for trans- 
portation, are readily connected with all of the great centers of population. 
Again the boys and girls will come to look upon the hills and mountains 
as the great store houses from which men extract the many minerals and 
rocks which mean so much to our present civilization. Rivers will come 
to mean, not black lines on a map, but great highways for the main routes 
of transportation and power centers about which men gather and establish vast 
industrial centers. 

The physiographic processes upon which our old physical geographies 
placed so much emphasis will not be eliminated from the course, but will be 
essential in explaining those agencies which modify and frequently determine 
the value of a region. Climate, too, will be considered where it has a close 
relation to human activities. 

The facts and principles of physical geography thus presented will not 
only qualify as educational matter but will give the student a keen insight 
into the conditions which surround him, and a key to an intelligent solution 
of the problems which confront him. More than this, the principles thus 
gained prepare the student for an intelligent study of regional geography as 
applied to the United States and other selected areas. 
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In the past the facts of production and trade have been largely listed 
under the title of “Commercial Geography.” ‘The courses dealing with these 
facts have been statistical rather than instructive. The memorizing of numer- 
ous facts has frequently been emphasized and interpretation has been lacking. 
In other instances commercial geography has consisted of, as one young 
lady recently told me, “the telling of interesting stories about, and the showing 
of beautiful pictures on, the subject assigned for the lesson.” In commercial 
geography teachers have frequently lost sight of the fact that interpretation, 
rather than the mere acquisition of a few facts, has educational value. 

Armed with the principles evolved from the rational study of physical 
geography as applied to human activities, the student is prepared to begin an 
interpretative study of regional geography. 


A SuccEsTED PLAN oF TREATMENT 

To accomplish the best results it will be necessary to divide the area 
under consideration into its natural physiographic units. The units must be 
determined by the dominant physiographic conditions. Soil and topographic 
conditions will be large factors in determining the units. Having established 
the unit let us see how the previous work will aid the student in making an in- 
telligent study of the region. As a type lesson we may make a brief study of 
the area in which we live which I shall call the Prairie Plains. 

Briefly, the topics for consideration might logically be arranged as 
follows: (1) Location and extent, (2) Surface and soil, (3) Rivers and 
drainage, (4) Agriculture, (5) Live stock, (6) Mineral resources, (7) Manu- 
facturing, and (8) Distribution of population and cities. 

Location, Surface, Soil—The location of the area will at once bring 
- to the mind of the student certain facts acquired in his early study which will 
enable him to anticipate some of the facts regarding the surface and soil condi- 
tions in this area. Knowing the location of this area he knows that, (1) a 
veneer of glacial soil covers the rocks in much of the area north of the Ohio 
and Missouri rivers, (2) the moderately rolling surface north of these 
rivers is partly due to the moraines and (3) much of the soil is composed 
of finely pulverized minerals which supply an abundance of plant food. 

Agriculture —Add to this knowledge the facts acquired by a brief study 
of the rivers and drainage of the area and the student is prepared to consider 
the agricultural activities of this section. Indeed, the student will feel that 
things are as they should be when he reads: “The northern portion of the 
original prairie region has been given a new, and in many respects, a more 
pleasing aspect by the sowing of millions of acres of wheat. This is the 
most favorable area for wheat culture in North America, and one of the 
three great wheat growing regions in the world. The most productive por- 
tion of these northern wheat lands lies in the valley of the Red River of the 
North, situated in the western part of Minnesota and the eastern part of the 
Dakotas but including also the plains of Manitoba. Could we view the broad 
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extent of the prairie plains as do the birds in their southward migrations, we 
should see them golden with the sheen of the ripening wheat at the north, green 
and russet in the central portion with corn, and white with cotton to the 
south. Everywhere from south to north, and east to west, the expanse is dotted 
with curling wreaths arising from the household fires and at hundreds of 
localities blotted by the smoke of towns, factories, smelting works and coal 
mines.” 

Supplied with an abundance of corn, oats, pasturage and hay, the farmers 
of the Prairie Plains produce large quantities of live stock for the convenient 
and ready markets. Here again the student sees that the products and 
activities in which men engage are largely determined by the physical sur- 
roundings. An exhaustion or removal of the fertile soil of this section would 
mean an elimination of the live stock industry, as it now exists. 

Minerals.—Add to the facts already acquired, the facts regarding the dis- 


tribution of minerals in this plain and the student is prepared to consider the 
manufacturing industries which exist here. 


Manufacturing —Among the advantages for manufacturing he will see, 
(1) the presence of an abundance of cheap power in the form of coal, gas and 
oil. (2) He will recognize in its soil products and natural resources abundant 
raw materials that enter into the manufacture of many of the necessities of 


life. (3) He will know that the level surface permits the easy building of 
many railroads and that the many lakes and rivers also encourage cheap 
transportation. (4) He will see the possibilities for cheap labor because of 
the presence of an abundance of food stuff. And finally, he will see the 
advantages which this region has in the presence of a ready market for the 
consumption of such articles as farm machinery and tools, vehicles, railroad 
equipment and food stuffs such as meats, flour, etc. 


Population and Cities —This leads to the last topic suggested for the 
study of the Prairie Plains, the distribution of population and cities. This 
topic is so broad in its scope that it requires not only a summing up but a 
correlating of all the facts previously acquired. The great cities of this area 
are a product of the industrial and commercial needs of this section of the 
country and as such they reflect the complex conditions which created them 
and caused their rapid growth. Briefly let us look at Chicago for a moment 
as a type city. 

What are the conditions which have made Chicago the center of the 
commercial and industrial activity of the Prairie Plains? (1) Being at 
the head of Lake Michigan, most of the Great Lake traffic to and from 
the area to the south and west passes through Chicago. (2) Being centrally 
located in the region of the greatest production of corn, wheat, cattle and 
swine, it became a great grain and live stock market. (3) Being at the 
southern end of Lake Michigan, most of the east and west traffic to and 
from the fields of the northwest, must pass through this city and hence it 
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became a railroad center and an exchange point. (4) Being near an abund- 
ance of raw material, cheap food, and power in the form of coal, it became 
a manufacturing center. 


Conc.Lusion.—This, briefly, is the type of material which I believe will 
be presented when we come to apply the fundamental principles acquired in a 
study of cause and effect in physical geography in a regional study of the 
occupations of certain selected areas, and through it I believe the students will 
acquire the facts of geography in a logical manner. Furthermore, this type 
of subject matter will qualify as material for educational purposes for, (1) it 
has a plain relation to the real needs of life, (2) it is reasonable and within 
the comprehension of the child, and (3) it appeals to the interest of the child. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS 


The tenth annual meeting of the Association at Princeton was in some 
ways an exceptional one. About thirty papers were read. ‘The attendance 
at the sessions was uniformly good and a larger number than usual remained 
until the last paper was presented at 5:30 on Friday afternoon. ‘The ar- 
rangements made by the Princeton faculty closely approached perfection in 
every detail. 


The Round Table Conference, led by Mr. Alfred Brooks, may prove to 
be the most significant meeting of the Association ever held. It was here 
that Mr. Brooks presented his plan for the founding of an Institute of Geo- 
graphical Research; and it was here that the members of the Association came 
to appreciate the possibilities that lie in the plan of cooperation so gener- 
ously proposed by the American Geographical Society. In our judgment, 
no movement has ever been inaugurated which contains so much of promise for 
scientific geography in America as does this one. ‘The codperation of the 
American Geographical Society, wealthy and splendidly equipped, with the 
Association of American Geographers, including in its membership most of 
the trained geographers in America, is one of the wisest steps that could be 
taken. The terms of cooperation presented by the American Geographical 
Society are so generous as to be almost one-sided. Without a dissenting 
voice the members of the Association voted “gratefully to accept the plan of 
cooperation.” 


Closely connected with this plan is the other one—the movement to 
organize an Institute of Geographical Research. Should this proposed insti- 
tute meet with a cordial endorsement by the members of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, it means an auspicious beginning of an important develop- 
ment. 

The newly elected officers of the Association are: 

President, Albert Perry Brigham, Colgate University. 

First Vice President, Charles R. Dryer, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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Second Vice President, C. F. Marbut, Bureau of Soils, Washington. 
Secretary, Isaiah Bowman, Yale University. 
Treasurer, F. E. Matthes, U. S. Geological Survey, Washington. 


Councilor, Alfred H. Brooks, U. S. Geological Survey, Washington. 


The Council voted to hold the next annual meeting at some point west 
of Pittsburg. It was reported that the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and the Geological Society of America will meet at 
Philadelphia next year. It is to be hoped that the Geographers may find it 
possible to meet at Chicago with the American Historical Association. 
The more the legitimate scope of geography is broadened the more we find 
we have in common with both historians and economists, and an occasional 
joint session with one or the other of these groups should be beneficial to 
all. At the University of Wisconsin joint seminaries are now conducted by 
members of the departments of history and geography with gratifying results. 
The steady drift in this country toward the humanizing of geography means 
that our science, while continuing to have its roots in the earth sciences, where 
they ought to be, will more and more extend its branches into the realm of 
the social sciences. R. H. W. 





ONE WAY OF AIDING THE GRADE TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Signs of the substantial growth of geography as a university study are 
abundant. ‘This is propitious, and it means that only time is required to 
make the influence felt in the schools. Professor Dodge’s paper at the 
Princeton meeting showed that a weak link, so far as geography is concerned, 
is now in the Normal Schools. This is probably not so much the fault of 
the schools as it is of the times. The Normal Schools are asked to take high 
school graduates of exceedingly miscellaneous training and in two years make 
them into teachers of a dozen or more different branches. Of course, very 
little subject matter in any one study can be acquired under these conditions, 
and geography seems to suffer rather more than other branches, partly be- 
cause it is a very broad subject and only the merest smattering is obtained 
in the brief treatment which the over-crowded Normal School can give to 
it. We are convinced that some Normal Schools, in justice to their gradu- 
ates, ought to give them a better geographical equipment than they do. We 
are also convinced that the relief for the immediate future lies in the further 
development of summer courses in geography especially planned for grade 
teachers. Even one six-weeks summer term wholly devoted to gography in a 
good Normal School or College, works wonders in the efficiency of the 
teachers. Even one six-weeks summer term wholly devoted to geography in a 
purposes to take up this question and to do something, if possible, toward se- 
curing an extension of such courses in the summer schools. 





SUMMER SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 





OUR PROPOSITION 


This JouRNAL is willing to put itself at the service of Normal Schools 
and Colleges and of teachers of geography in the following ways: 

1. As an information bureau, acting between schools which desire ex- 
perienced teachers of geography for the summer session, and teachers who 
are willing to teach geography in such schools. (See note below). 

2. To offer suggestions upon the type of summer courses which are 
likely to be most directly helpful to grade teachers. 

3. To print free of charge in the May issue of the JoURNAL notices 
of all courses in geography concerning which the following information is 
sent us: 


(a) Name and location of the school; 

(b) Name and scope of the geography courses offered ; 

(c) Name of the instructor in each course. 

This information must reach us by April first. 

Note: Teachers who desire to enroll for such positions should send 
three copies of a typewritten letter setting forth,— 


(a) The extent and character of their training in geography; 


(b) The experience which they have had in teaching or supervising, 
and where. 

(c) What ones of the following lines of teaching they are prepared 
to undertake and whether in Normal Schools or Colleges. 

1. Physical Geography 

2. Commercial Geography 

3. General Survey of the Geography of the world as taught in the 
Grammar grades 

4. Geography method 

5. Special courses (name them). 

(d) Postoffice address, monthly salary expected, and when ready to 
begin. 

The JouRNAL will not recommend teachers, but will put schools and 
teachers into communication and leave them to settle all arrangements. No 
fee will be charged, but applications from either schools or teachers should 
enclose six cents in stamps. 

Schools seeking teachers should state clearly, (a) character of work to 
be taught, (b) salary per month, (c) date of opening and closing of sum- 
mer session, (d) whether a man or a woman is desired and whether a 
teacher from the faculty of a College or Normal School is preferred. 

Teachers who enroll with us should promptly notify us as soon as they 
engage for the summer, or for any other reason desire their names removed 
from the list of candidates. 
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NOTES 


Notes from “My African Log,” by E. B. Harris in 
The Queensland Geographical Journal 


Ivory.—lIvory is one of the most valuable of the exports. The distin- 
guishing terms “live” and “dead” are applied to the different classes of tusks. 
“Live” is that chopped out of the newly-killed elephant. “Dead” is that 
found by the natives in the forests and jungles, rotted out of animals which 
have died from old age, in fight, or, stricken by the hunter, have wandered 
away and died of their wounds. From lying in the damp, steaming vegetation 
it becomes stained and injured by borers, when naturally it is of reduced 
value. 

The finest ivory, and by far the largest quantity comes from East Africa 
by way of Zanzibar. India produces a much less quantity; Ceylon practic- 
ally none. For two centuries past most curious fields of fossil ivory have been 
worked in Siberia, in a manner almost like the mining of coal measures. 
These tusks have been left by what must have been a perfect holocaust of 
prehistoric animals, mammoths and such like, and though brittle, broken, and 
partially decayed, they are still of commercial value, and readily sell in that 
ivory market of the world—London. Of the total world’s yield only 20 per 
cent is “live,” 80 per cent being “dead” and fossil. 

The universal sjambok of Central and Southern Africa is usually cut 
from the hide of the Rhinoceros and Hippopotamus, but good tough young 
E. A. “live” tusks of sufficient length are so resilient that elastic, flexible 
sjamboks are cut from them, a most shocking waste of valuable material. 

Ivory ranges in price from £1,000 to £3,000 a ton; 60 lbs. weight each is 
an average, such tusks roughly weighing 10 lbs. to the foot of length. The 
finest known examples are :— 

A tusk 8 feet 7 inches long, weighing 165 lbs., presented by the eity of 
Zanzibar to King George when he was Prince of Wales. 

The longest pair, measuring 11 feet each, 300 lbs. total weight, owned 
by Roland Ward and Co., London. 

The heaviest pair, sent home from Zanzibar in 1898, weighing 450 
pounds. 

Crioves.—Cinnamon, nutmeg and cloves grow luxuriantly—Zanzibar be- 
ing the garden of the world for cloves. 

This spice was discovered in the East Indies by French explorers, and 
was by them named “clou”—a nail—from its likeness to a clout nail, short 
stem, flat head. It is the unopened flower of an evergreen shrub 30 feet to 40 
feet high, bright red when picked, but drying to the dull brown familiar to 
us. It has an overpowering odor and causes temporary blindness to the 
Swahili pickers. When slavery was in full force, the Sultan was easily 
enabled to enforce service, but now, under the gradually spreading condi- 
tions of freedom, much trouble is experienced in securing pickers. The clove 
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gardens are the glory of Zanzibar, exotic and magnificent; one reads of the 
spicy breezes of Ceylon Isle, but they are insignificant in comparison with the 
scent of the Zanzibar spice gardens, the delicate aroma of the blossoms per- 
fuming the whole of their surroundings. 

Ninety per cent. of the world’s yield of cloves comes from Zanzibar and 
Pemba, 10 million pounds weight at least being exported yearly, often much 
more. Of course, this enormous quantity is not consumed solely as spice, 
large consignments being used in the manufacture of oil of cloves. A heavy 
export duty of 25 per cent. on the export value is levied by the Sultan, and 
represents a considerable item in his revenue. 

Tue Aras.—Despite the centuries which have elapsed since the Crus- 
ades, and the inevitable intermingling of races in most parts, the Arab is 
still largely pure, and I was surprised at the fine appearance of their hand- 
some, strong visaged chiefs. I once attended a palaver, at which some 200 
Arab Sheiks were present, and was amazed at their uniformly magnificent 
physique. The majority were men of imposing stature and carriage, much 
taller than the Europeans present, while those of somewhat lesser height, but 
still quite the equal of the European in inches, were strongly framed, of deep 
chest and muscular development, so that physically, man for man, in every 
respect they were the superior of us who considered ourselves their betters; 
their fearless eye and bold, arragant mien showing that the uncurbed comba- 
tive spirit of the desert was still there, and as ready as ever for strife. 


SINGLE TREES WortTH FROM 500 To 1,000 DoLiars 


One of the large state forests of Bavaria is that of the Spessart Moun- 
tains, near Rohrbrun. This is one of the regions where the Bavarian kings 
and other royal sportsmen are wont to hunt the wild boar. The white oak 
of this particular forest, which appears to be identical with the English 
white oak, is justly famous throughout the world. Although there is a 
large amount of this timber, the owner, which in this case is the State 
of Bavaria, or the whole people, absolutely refuses to sell more than a 
small annual percentage of the entire stumpage. In this way what appears 
to be phenomenal prices are secured. For illustration, the price of prime 
oak logs in the woods, twelve to eighteen miles from a railway, has now 
reached an average figure of $280 per thousand feet, board measure. Please 
note that this is the average. The very best logs are selling at $585 per 
thousand feet, board measure. Specimens of these oak trees have indivi- 
dually a cash value in the market of more than a thousand dollars. Under 
these conditions it is readily understood why the state is eager to reproduce 
this oak by all means at its command. As 1911 happened to be an unusual- 
ly good so-called “oak mast year,” hundreds of acres were thickly 
planted with white oak acorns, and hundreds of extra employees were kept 
busy for six weeks to take full advantage of an infrequent but blessed mast 
year.—[ Popular Sci. Monthly, Dec. ’13.] 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ATHENS AND Its MoNuMENTsS. By Charles Heald Weller, University of 
Iowa. XXIV+412 pages. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1913. 


$4.00. 

This latest contribution to the literature of one of the most interesting 
of ancient cities is an untechnical account of the topography and monuments 
of Athens. It is almost profusely illustrated (262 figures). From the geo- 
graphical point of view, Chapter one, “Situation and Natural Environ- 
ment,” is of chief interest, although Chapter ten, “Peiraeus and the Ports of 
Athens” is also mainly geographic in content. The frequent sketch maps, 
showing the main topographic features by means of hachures are valuable, 
and some of the full-page half tones are superb. ‘The effect of available 
building stones upon the development of architecture is brought out, and the 
effect of topography within the city limits upon the plan of the city and the 
placing of its principal structures is also discussed. These points are here 
emphasized because this is a geographical magazine. The larger part of the 
book quite properly deals with matters historical and archaeological. 


THE CaroLtinA Mountains. By Margaret W. Morley. X-+397 pages. 
Illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, 1913. $3.00 net. 


While a considerable part of the book is not new, so far as the informa- 


tion which it contains is concerned, it presents its series of pictures in a 
fresh and delightful way. ‘The author is a close and sympathetic observer 
both of nature and of people. The two chapters on “The People,” and 
“The Speech of the Mountains” are the most interesting. The descriptions 
of nature seldom impress you as “literary.” The style is chatty and the 
word pictures are vivid. ‘The reader has no hesitation in believing that a 
woman selected the illustrations. In some particulars the mountaineers 
here pictured differ from the southern mountaineer with whom we are 
familiar in other books. We are told that he does not, as a rule, use tobacco 
or profanity, that dyspepsia is the most common disorder and that pretty 
girls become old women at thirty. Funerals are sometimes held a year 
after the “burying;” the people are devout churchgoers and are not hungry for 
book education. 

While the book is not written for the main purpose of discussing the 
influence of mountain environment, with its isolation, upon the inhabitants, 
yet this influence constantly crops out. ‘The volume is daintily bound; its 
blue and gold, the landscape view on the front cover, and the frontis- 
piece in colors, all bespeak the gift book. 


THE Ocean. By Sir John Murray. No. 76 in The Home Universitv 
Library. 256 pages. Henry Holt and Co., New York. Fifty Cents. 


To a certain extent this little volume may be regarded as a pocket edi- 
tion of the much larger treatise on “The Depths of the Ocean,” by Sir John 
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Murray and Johan Hjort. That the book is authoritative goes without 
saying. It is called by the author, a general account of the science of the 
sea. It deals in a non-technical way with those phases of oceanography 
which the general reader is interested in: methods of deep sea research, 
depth, salinity, dissolved gases, temperature, tides, oceanic circulation, life 
of the sea and marine deposits. There are a glossary, bibliography and five 
maps in colors. It is terse, clear and satisfying and is a welcome addition to 
the excellent series to which it belongs. 


Tue DEPTHS OF THE OcEAN. By Sir John Murray and Dr. Johan Hjort. 
Macmillan and Company, London and New York, 1912. pp. xx+-785. 
$7.50. 


This is one of the most important books on oceanography which has 
been published in recent years. It is based upon explorations in the North 
Atlantic Ocean by the Norwegian steamer Michael Sars. Four and a half 
months during the summer of 1910 were devoted to the work. This consisted 
of, first, a voyage from Norway and the British Isles to the northwestern 
coast of Africa; the ship then made a cross section of the Atlantic Ocean 
from Africa to Newfoundland by way of the Canary Islands; they then 
made a second cross section of the Atlantic Ocean from Newfoundland to 
Ireland, after which soundings were made in the vicinity of the British Isles 
and the North Sea on the return to Norway. 


The book opens with an exceedingly complete historical review of ocean- 
ographic research beginning in the sixteenth century. This is followed by a 
discussion of the facilities for oceanographic studies by the Michael Sars. In 
_ this it is made clear that vast improvements have been made in methods of 
work since the classical studies by the Challenger Expedition, particularly be- 
cause of the substitution of wire cables for hemp ropes. It is also clear that 
exceedingly effective work can be done with a small ship like this Norwegian 
fishery vessel thoroughly equipped with modern apparatus. 


The most interesting features of the book for the general reader and the 
features which make it most valuable for the reference shelf of a college or 
normal school library, are the chapters dealing with (a) the depths and 
deposits of the ocean, (b) physical oceanography, (c) pelagic plant life, (d) 
fishes from the sea bottom, (e) invertebrate bottom-fauna of ‘the Norwegian 
Sea and the North Atlantic, (f) pelagic animal life, and (g) general biology. 
The conclusions reached in this study of the North Atlantic ocean are far- 
reaching, because with the modern apparatus it has been possible to carry on 
investigations of a nature which were impossible at the time of the Challenger 
Expedition. ‘This has furnished information, for example, regarding the life 
of intermediate great depths in the sea, the colors of fishes, and many other 
similar features. The book is profusely illustrated by colored plates, diagrams, 
and maps. L. M. 
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100 REVIEW QUESTIONS ON THE ATMOSPHERE AND 
CLIMATE* 





What is the atmosphere? Where is it? Its composition? 

Why are all people interested in the atmosphere and climate? 

What are the relative proportions of the principal gases present? What 
is the function of each gas? 

Name ways in which dust gets into the air. 

What causes our sunset colors, as yellow, red, and gold? 

Does the air press down upon the earth? How much per square inch? 

At 3.6 miles above sea level the pressure is only 71%4 pounds to the square 
inch. Explain why. 

What is the probable height of the atmosphere? How estimated? 

What can you say of the relative density of the air at the earth’s sur- 
face, above the surface, and below the surface? 

How is the pressure measured? Explain the instrument used. 

What is used to measure the temperature of the air? Describe the in- 
strument. 

Why does smoke go up a chimney? 

How does the temperature of the air affect its density? 

Give several reasons why mountain climbing is difficult? 

What are isobars? 

What is weather? Climate? The several factors of climate? 

How does latitude act as a control of climate? Name other factors of 
control. 

What are the characteristics of continental climate? Of marine clim- 
ate? Of desert climate? Example of each. 

How is climate affected by ocean currents? 

What local effect does a lake have upon climate? 

Why may there be snow on a mountain top and cotton growing at the 
base at the same time? 

Explain the differences in climate along the parallel of 45 degrees North 
Latitude. 

Why will wheat mature more rapidly in Canada than in Kansas? 

Why cannot the fruits grown in western New York, be grown with 
equal success in southern Wisconsin? 

Since the harbors of southern Alaska never freeze over, why are there 
glaciers near enough to furnish ice-bergs in them? 

Why is there such a difference between the climate of Labrador and of 
England? 

What is wind? What has caused the wind to blow today? 

How does wind affect the temperature? Name three benefits of the winds. 

Why are winds such important factors in climate? 

Why do high mountains cause much rain on the windward side, while 
there are often deserts on the leeward side? 

What is meant by land and sea breezes? Cause of them? 

Why is the seashore usually cooler in summer and warmer in winter 
than the interior? 


*Prepared by members of the class for the Training of Teachers of Geography 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
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33. 


~~ 
. 


What is the heat equator? How does it differ from the geographical) 
equator? 

What and where are the belts of calms? Why do the tropical calma 
usually have clear skies and the equatorial calms cloudy skies? 
What are the trade winds? Their cause? Do they blow over the same 

region throughout the year? 

What is meant by cyclonic areas? 

Explain the difference between cyclones and tornadoes. What are thefi 
characteristics? 

Why is the climate of the North Central States so variable? 

Is the temperature of the air affected by the direct action of the sun’s 
rays? Why? 

How does the atmosphere get its heat? 

What effects has this heat upon the atmosphere? In what does this re- 
sult? Show by diagram. 

How do clouds affect the temperature in the summer time? In winter 
time? 

Why do clouds sometimes surround mountain tops? 

What are isotherms? From a map find the difference between the 
isotherms for July and January in your section. 

Do isotherms shift more on land or sea? Why do they bend to the 
north over North America in July and to the south in January? 
Why do we have higher temperatures in July than in January? At 

noon than in the morning? At 2 p. m. than at noon? 

Why do the New England states have a colder climate than the Pacific 
states of the same latitude? 

Why does land warm and cool more quickly than water? 

Why is the ocean warmer than the adjacent land in winter? 

Where is the annual range of temperature greatest? Why? 

In what country could one pass from the Torrid to the Frigid zone, 
perhaps within a single state or province? ' 

Why is it warmer at the equator than at the poles? At the sea level 
than on the moyntain top? 

What is weathering? What part does the atmosphere play in it? 

How do changes of temperature affect weathering? 

What part do freezing and thawing play in weathering? 

What is the difference between snow and hail? 

What is water vapor? How does it get into the air? 

What is evaporation? What causes it? What determines the rate of 
evaporation? 

Does all the water vapor in the air come from the lakes, rivers and 
ocean? Explain. 

What is humidity? Absolute humidity? Relative humidity? 

What are causes of the changes in relative humidity? What is the ef- 
fect of a change of altitude on relative humidity? 

What is the dew point? Account for the drops of water on the outside 
of a pitcher of cold water on a warm day; the moisture on the under 
side of a rubber blanket lying on the ground at night. 

Why is there little dew on a cloudy night? Why is frost more to be 
feared on a clear night? 

What is meant by the point of saturation of the air? What do you mean 
by rainfall? Cause of it? 
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98. 
99. 


What are clouds? Distinguish between clouds and mist. 

Distinguish four classes of clouds. Where do you usually find each of 
these different kinds? 

What is the cause of dew? Frost? Snow? Fog over the lakes? 

How are clouds formed over land areas in hot, humid days? 

What wind usually brings your rain? Why? 

What is meant when we say the rainfall of a region is 42 inches? What 
is the rainfall of your local region? 

After a rain what becomes of the water that has fallen? 

Why is it usually cooler after a summer shower? 

What is the difference between snow and frost? 

Name all the forms into which water vapor may be condensed. 

What are thunderstorms? What are their causes? 

The ocean about Newfoundland is one of the foggiest places in the 
world. Explain. 

How would you account for the difference between the rainfall of the 
Dakotas and that of Wisconsin? 

Why is there more rainfall in British Columbia in winter and in Mani- 
toba in summer? 

Why so much difference between the rainfall of the Sahara and the 
West Indies, when they are in nearly the same latitude? 

Account for the jungles of South America and Central Africa. 

What part has rain in soil making? 

What determines the climate of a region? 

Was one author justified in calling the temperate zone a climate of 
“spells of weather’? Explain. 

How many inches of rainfall are necessary for general agriculture? 

What relation does density of population bear to rainfall? Are there 
any exceptions? 

What nourishment do plants get from the air? How do they get their 
supply of water? 

Name several important ways in which man is affected by climate. 

Name some changes in the climate of the United States if the Rocky 
Mountains were removed. 

Why are the Mackenzie and Yenisei Rivers of limited use to commerce? 

In what way is climate related to industries? To commerce? 

What connection with the change of seasons has the degree of civiliza- 
tion and progress of a people? 

Show how the climate of the Tropics is detrimentai to progress. 

Why are the people in the frigid zone in a low stage of civilization? 

Why is grazing the principal industry in most semi-arid lands? 

In what indirect way did difference in climate between the North and 
South lead to our Civil War? 

The great independent powers of the world are in the N. Temperate 
Zone, but most of their colonies are outside of this zone. Can you 
account for it? 

Show how the climate of Africa is mainly responsible for its back- 
wardness. 

In what way is the climate of Australia a drawback to its development? 

There is only one continent that has no desert. What one? Why? 


100. In what ways is the climate of South America unfavorable to its gen- 


eral development? 





